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MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 

June,  1992  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  persons  have  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  August,  1,  1992,  their 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2390- MT  Nick  T.  Economopoulos,  P.  O.  Box  199,  Holicong,  Pa.  18928-0199 

(Dealer  in  Ancient  Coins) 

2391- MT  Steven  R.  Rodin,  P.  O.  Box  646,  Mishawaka,  IN  46546 

(Gt.  Britain,  Italy,  Mexico,  Spain) 

2392- MT  Mike  Davis 

(Any  and  All) 

2393- MT  Stanley  Clute,  Box  2082,  High  River,  Alberta,  Canada  TOL  1B0 

(Roman  Empire  & Medieval  Europe) 
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Thomas  E.  Higel 

AB25.MetD:  1980:MN 

METCALF,  DAVID  M./ODDY,  W.  A. 

Metallurgy  in  Numismatics,  Vol.  I. 

Pub.  1980,  219pp,  w/plates. 

BB97.  MitM:  1973:ECCA 

MITCHINER,  MICHAEL 

The  early  coinage  of  central  Asia. 

Pub.  1973,  91pp,  w/plates. 

Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie 


GA50.DavN:1976:CBUSC 
DAVIS,  NORMAN  M. 

The  complete  book  of  United  States  coin  collecting. 

Pub.  1976,  341pp,  illus. 

(Librarian  Note:  Though  we  do  not  normally  list  books  in  the  Library  on 
United  States  coins,  this  work  is  a good  general  history.) 
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Timothy  J.  Orlik 


JE82.MonM:R98 1 :MMJL 
MONNIER,  M.  M. 

Catalogue  de  la  collection  des  monnaies,  meddailles  et  jetons  de  la 
Lorraine  composant  la  collection  de  feu  M.  M.  Monnier. 

1981  reprint  of  1874  catalog,  147pp,  not  illus. 

NI  Purchase 


KB70.RhoN:  1989:CN 

RHODES,  N.  G./GABRISCH,  K./V ALDETTARO,  C. 

The  coinage  of  Nepal  from  the  earliest  times  until  1911. 

Pub.  1989,  249pp,  w/plates. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  would  like  to  thank  Thomas  Higel  and  Kenneth 
MacKenzie  for  their  donation  of  additional  numismatic  material  to  the  Library. 

III.  The  Library  would  like  to  borrow  a copy  of  James  L.  Balmer’s  Regimental 
Medals  Handbook  1745-1895,  Vol.  I:  Regular  Army.  This  is  the  1987  Langlands 
Edition.  We  will  reimburse  for  shipment  and  insurance  and  return  it  promptly 
insured.  The  Librarian  is  researching  medals  awarded  to  British  soldiers  during  the 
American  Revolution  and  wishes  to  go  over  the  book  to  see  if  there  is  anything  that 
has  been  overlooked.  If  anyone  would  like  to  sell,  or  donate,  a copy  to  the  Library, 
please  let  us  know. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

RARE  CAMBODIAN  CROWN 


A double  thick  crown  was  struck  in  silver  at  Brussells,  Belgium  for  Cambodia  in 
1875.  This  5 Franc  coins  has  on  its  obverse  the  bust  of  the  king  of  Cambodia, 
Norodom  I (1859-1904)  to  the  left.  The  reverse  has  in  a center  ring,  the  warrior  arch- 
angel, St.  Michael  slaying  a dragon. 
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(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF  RIGA 
ALONE  and  jointly  with  the  MASTERS  of  the 
LIVONIAN  ORDER  OF  KNIGHTS  OF  THE 
SWORD 


John  S.  Davenport,  Coral  Gables,  Florida,  NI  #602 

(Continued  from  April,  1992) 

S7  WILHELM  von  BRANDENBURG  1540-1563 
^ JOHANN  von  der  RECKE  1549-1557 


138  SCHILLING,  1550,  1551 

+ WILH  D x G ARCH  - RIG,  half  date,  eagle  with  Hohenzollem  arms. 
IOAN  - D + RE-D  + O + M-  LIVO,  master  arms. 

H-C  4317  F 416-7 

WILHELM  von  BRANDENBURG  1540-1563 
HEINRICH  von  GALEN  1551-1557 


139  1/2  MARK,  1553,  1554,  1555,  1556 

WILHELM(VS)’  D:  G:  AR(C)(I).  B.  RI(G)(ENS)(IS).  M(AR).  (D.)  B(RAN)*, 
two  shields  each  with  four  part  arms. 

HI[E]NRICVS.  DE.  GA(L)E.  D.  O.  M.  L(IVON)(IE)+,  four  part  arms  dividing 
whole  or  half  date. 

H-C  4318-20,  6234-43,  8347-53,56  S-R  5047  F 421,4,9,33 

S 661-714 
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140  FERDING,  1554,  1555,  1556 

+ WILHELM’  D.  G.  AR(CI).  P.  RI(G)E.  (MA.)  (BR.),  as  above. 
+HINRIC(VS).  DE.  GAL(E).  D.  O.  M.  L(I)(V),  as  above. 

A.  A 1556  with  GVILHELM.  S 725 
H-C  6240-2,  8352,4  F 425,30,34 


+WILH(ELM)(VS).  D.  G.  AR(CI).  B[P](R).  RIGEN(S),  eagle  with 
Hohenzollem  arms. 

HIN(RIC)  - V.  GA(LEN)  - (D.  O.)  M - LIV(ONI),  Galen  arms  on  Order  cross 
with  whole  or  half  date  at  sides. 

A.  A 1551  with  date  on  obverse. 

B.  1551  and  1552  with  date  on  both  sides. 

Many  different  word  abbreviations. 

H-C  6235,  8349,55  F 418-20,22-23,26-28,31-32,35-36 

S 726-46 


WILHELM  von  BRANDENBURG  1540-1563 
WILHELM  von  FURSTENBERG  1557-1559 


142  1/2  MARK,  1558 

* WILHELM’  * D * G * ARC  * B * RIGENSIS  * M * B *,  two  4 part  arms. 
+WILHELM  * VORSTENB  * D * G * M * LIV,  arms  dividing  5 - 8. 

H-C  8357  F 437  S 747 
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WILHELM  von  BRANDENBURG  1540-1563 
GOTTHARD  von  KETTLER  1559-1562 


143  FERDING,  n.d. 

*G  VILHELM.*  D * G * AR  * EPIS  * RIG,  four  part  arms  on  four  part  arms. 
*GOTHARD’  * D G * M * LIVONI,  four  part  arms. 

F 438  S 748 


144  SCHILLING,  n.d. 

* GVILHELM.  D.  G.  (AR)  * E(PIS)  * RIG(E),  eagle  with  Hohenzollem  arms. 

* GOTHAR(D).  D.  G.  M.-LIVO(N),  Kettler  arms  on  Order  cross. 

H-C  8358-60,  10580  F 439  S 749-53 

(To  be  continued) 

******************************************************************** 

MODERN  JANUS  HEAD 


An  1848  2 Franc  coin  of  Moresnet  has  on  its  obverse  a Janus  head.  Moresnet  was, 
in  1848,  a free  community  on  the  Belgian-Prussian  border  that  was  under  the 
combined  rule  of  Fredrich  William  IV  of  Prussia  and  of  Leopold  of  Belgium.  Thus 
this  2 Franc  coin  has  the  Janus-faced  bust  of  Leopold  and  Fredrich  William.  The 
community  of  Moresnet  today  is  almost  a deserted  town,  while  in  1848  it  was  a 
thriving  important  coal  center. 
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(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 


CURIOSITIES 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

In  the  Seaby  Coin  & Medal  Bulletin  for  September,  1981,  Mr.  Peter  Gilmore 
published,  under  the  title  "A  Flight  of  Fancy",  the  "coin"  shown  as  Fig.  1.  The 
obverse  legend  reads:  BAXIAEA  EEAEYKOY  (a  blundered  Seleucid  legend).  The 
reverse  shows  a group  of  eleven  grazing  (?)  animals,  and  has  ICA  in  the  exergue, 
somewhat  like  an  Egyptian-style  date. 


This  curious  piece  had  come  to  Mr.  Gilmore,  via  a friend,  from  former  Portuguese 
Guinea.  Being  skeptical  of  the  proffered  explanation  that  it  was  a Victorian  fantasy 
coin,  Mr.  Gilmore  had  submitted  it  to  Seaby ’s  Bulletin  in  the  hope  that  someone 
could  come  up  with  a better  explanation. 

A better  explanation  was  forthcoming  in  the  November  issue  of  the  same  publication. 
It  came  from  Colin  M.  Kraay  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  in  Oxford  and  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  object  was  a talisman  or  amulet.  Mr.  Kraay  wrote  that  such  pieces 
were  associated  with  relatively  modern  Greek  communities  (probably  19th  century  in 
the  main),  but  that  they  could  turn  up  wherever  Greeks  had  settled  - even  as  far  afield 
as  Portuguese  Guinea!  The  Seleucid  style  obverse  probably  indicated  an  origin  in 
Turkey  or  Syria,  he  added,  whilst  the  reverse,  depicting  a sow  and  piglets,  was 
probably  associated  with  an  oracle  of  prosperity  mentioned  in  Virgil’s  "Aeneid". 

Such  mystery  objects  fascinate  me,  and  I own  two. 


The  first.  Fig.  2,  is  of  silver,  and  not  unlike  a Roman  denarius  in  fabric.  The  obverse 
appears  to  be  inspired  by  the  elephant-skin  head-dress  of  Alexander  the  Great  as 
depicted  on  various  coins  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  though  for  some  reason  the 
engraver  has  given  him  a looped  pig- tail  and  pointed  ears!  The  reverse  puzzled  me 
at  first  - it  looked  like  a riding  boot  - but  rotation  through  90  degrees  counter- 
clockwise solves  the  mystery,  I think:  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  prow  of  a galley,  as 
depicted  on  various  Greek  and  Roman  Republican  coins. 

So  what  is  this  piece?  Actually,  I think  the  "Victorian  fantasy  coin"  theory  probably 
is  correct  in  this  instance  - or  maybe  it  is  an  eighteenth  century  concoction  produced 
for  sale  to  gullible  young  gentlemen  doing  the  Grand  Tour  - but  I’d  be  delighted  to 
hear  from  anyone  with  ideas  to  the  contrary,  or  indeed  anyone  who  agrees  with  either 
theory  and  can  add  more  details:  there  is  a book  on  such  pieces  - Z.  H.  Klawans, 
Imitations  & Inventions  of  Roman  Coins  - but  I regret  I’ve  never  seen  it. 


The  second  of  my  mystery  objects,  Fig.  3,  is  as  much  of  a mystery  today  as  the  day 
I bought  it.  It  is  a brute  of  a thing,  5mm  thick  at  the  edges,  and  8mm  thick  at  the 
centre,  and  weighing  nearly  47  gms.  It  is  cast  in  bronze  with  a high  proportion  of 
copper.  On  one  side  is  boar  with  two  symbols  which  could  be  the  Greek  letters  A 
and  D..  On  the  other  side  is  what  appears  to  be  a hawk  or  eagle,  without  tail  feathers, 
possibly  with  its  feet  bound  together  (jesses?)  and  with  two  symbols  which  could  be 
the  Greek  letters  O and  P.  These  letters  seem  to  be  bound  together,  but  this  may  only 
be  a fault  in  the  casting. 

There  is  no  hole  or  point  of  attachment  for  it  to  be  hung  and  worn  as  a badge,  medal 
or  pendant.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  any  former  point  of  attachment,  though  the 
edges  do  seem  to  have  been  filed  all  round  at  some  stage. 

I have  shown  this  oddity  to  numerous  dealers  and  collectors  in  the  past,  and  none  has 
ever  seen  the  like  before  - including  the  dealer  I bought  it  from,  and  the  dealer  he 
bought  it  from.  (For  what  it  is  worth,  both  this  piece  and  the  last  came  from  the 
same  source  at  the  same  time,  and  had  apparently  been  travelling  companions  for 
some  time!)  So  if  anyone  reading  this  has  any  ideas,  I would  be  delighted  to  hear 
from  them.  Meanwhile,  I have  two  possible  and  widely  differing  hypotheses: 


Fig.  3 
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(i)  The  wild  boar  and  hawk/falcon  with  jesses  suggest  an  association  with  hunting. 

(ii)  The  piece  has  an  occult  or  magical  significance.  According  to  Jobes’s  Dictionary 
of  Mythology,  Folklore  and  Symbols,  the  boar  is  a fire  symbol  sacred  to  Ares,  Diana 
and  various  other  deities;  in  heraldry  it  signifies  a fierce  combattant.  The  eagle 
typifies  fires  and  storms,  and  is  a symbol  associated  with  Freemasonry  and  the 
Knights  Templar.  The  falcon  likewise  is  associated  with  fires  and  storms,  and  in 
heraldry  signifies  one  in  hot  pursuit  of  an  object  much  desired.  Jobes’s  also  brings 
us  back  to  hypothesis  (i),  however,  for  both  boar  and  falcon  are  symbols  of  hunting. 

As  I said  earlier,  the  thing  is  as  much  a mystery  today  as  the  day  I bought  it! 

(Bob  Forrest,  53  Bannerman  Ave.,  Prestwich,  Manchester,  M25  5DR,  England) 

A YOUTHFUL  PORTRAIT  OF 
CHARLOTTE  OF  LUXEMBOURG 


Peter  S.  Horvitz,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  NI  #2215 

While  Charlotte  of  Luxembourg  (1896-1985)  assumed  the  throne  in  1919,  her  likeness 
did  not  appear  on  the  coinage  of  the  grand  duchy  until  1929  (KM#’s  38  & 39).  At 
that  time  Charlotte  was  33  and  the  portrait  reflected  that  age. 


A younger  grand  duchess  appears  for  us  on  an  undated  medal  by  Claus  Cito.  This 
medal  measures  70  millimeters  and  is  struck  in  bronze.  The  obverse  shows  the  head 
of  Charlotte  facing  left  and  wearing  a tiara.  The  legend  reads  CHARLOTTE 
GRANDE  DUCHESSE  above  the  head  and  DE  LUXEMBOURG  below.  Under  the 
cut  of  the  neck  is  the  signature  of  the  medallist  CLAUS  CITO.  The  reverse  depicts 
an  oak  wreath. 

The  youthfulness  of  the  portrait  on  this  medal,  apparent  when  comparing  it  to  the 
1929  coins,  makes  it  likely  that  this  medal  was  struck  on  the  occasion  of  Charlotte’s 
assumption  of  the  throne  in  1919. 
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Plate  Money:  Swedish  and  Russian 

by  George  Dunn 

Reprinted  from  the  Toronto  Coin  Club  Newsletter  January  1984 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  interesting  forms  of  money  the 
world  has  seen,  Copper  Plate  Money  was  issued  for  more  than  a century 
in  Sweden. 

First  struck  in  1644,  the  copper  plates  were  produced  until  as  late  as  1776 
although  no  examples  dated  later  than  1759  are  known  according  to  the 
renowned  copper  collector,  O.P.  Eklund.  It  is  therefore  assumed  that 
those  produced  after  1759  were  struck  with  old  dies. 


A rare  Swedish  1754  4-daler  plate  money  issued  by  Adolph  Frederic 

Photo  reduced. 


Why  was  such  a strange  coinage  struck?  Some  authors  have  said  that  the 
plate  coins  were  a form  of  "necessity"  money,  but  this  explanation  is  re- 
jected by  Eklund.  During  the  first  20  years  of  copper  coinage  in  Sweden 
(1624-44),  only  small  denominations  were  struck  (i.e.  2,  1,  V2,  and  V4  ore). 
Because  of  their  low  value,  it  was  expensive  and  not  really  very  profitable 
for  the  mint  to  produce  those  coins.  So  the  idea  was  to  cut  those  costs  by 
issuing  higher  denomination  copper  plates!  (If  you  think  about  it  for  a 
minute,  assuming  the  cost  of  the  metal  is  equal,  you  can  see  that  it  would 
cost  less  to  strike  a single  $1  coin  than  to  strike  100  1-cent  coins!) 
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The  Swedish  copper  plate  coins  ("platmynt")  were  struck  in  denominations 
from  the  massive  10  Daler  coin  (which  weighs  about  19.7  kilos  or  over  43 
lbs  avoirdupois)  to  the  smallest  plate  coin,  the  half-daler.  The  plate  coins 
contained  full  intrinsic  value  (i.e.  a daler  plate  contained  a daler’s  worth  of 
copper. 

Although  the  copper  plates  were  clumsy  and  awkward  to  use  for  daily 
commerce,  they  were  well-received  and  performed  a valuable  function. 
Sweden  suffered  from  a silver  shortage  at  this  time  but  the  copper  plates 
filled  the  place  of  those  coins.  Sweden  was  also  a major  producer  of  copper 
and  the  plate  production  helped  to  hold  up  the  value  of  copper  in  foreign 
markets  when  Sweden  sold  her  copper.  In  later  years,  the  price  of  copper 
increased  (there  was  a 50%  jump  in  the  price  of  copper  in  1718)  and  some 
of  the  earlier  plate  issues  were  counter-marked  with  new,  higher  values. 

Much  less  well-known  is  the  fact  that  Sweden  was  not  the  only  country  to 
produce  copper  plate  money  - Russia  did  too! 

By  the  year  1725,  Russia  was  also  producing  huge  quantities  of  copper 
and  this  metal  played  a very  important  role  in  the  Russian  monetary 
system.  Large  quantities  were  being  produced  by  the  mines  at  Ekaterin- 
burg (named  after  Catherine  I,  Peter  the  Great’s  2nd  wife  and  successor  to 
the  throne). 

While  the  copper  plate  experiment  was  quite  successful  in  Sweden,  it  was 
clearly  a failure  in  Russia,  being  abandoned  shortly  after  it  was  started. 
The  Russian  experiment  lasted  only  a year  and  a half. 

There  were  three  major  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  Russian  copper  plate 
money.  The  Russians  encountered  numerous  technical  difficulties  even 
though  they  had  advice  and  guidance  from  Swedish  experts;  the  plates 
were  very  bulky;  and  the  plates  were  supposed  to  circulate  along  with  a 
copper  coinage  of  lower  intrinsic  value.  For  example,  the  copper  plate 
money  contained  its  face  value  in  metal;  so  a copper  plate  coin  valued  at  5 
kopeks  would  contain  4 times  as  much  copper  as  a round  regular  issue  5 
kopek  coin! 


The  Russian  copper  plate  coins 
were  struck  at  Ekaterinburg  and 
were  apparently  intended  to  circu- 
late locally. 

In  1725,  the  first  pattern  pieces 
were  produced  - the  plate  coins  in 
the  denominations  of  1 rouble,  V4 
rouble  (25  kopeks)  and  a grivna  (10 
kopeks).  The  law  authorizing 
production  of  the  plates  was  dated 
February  4,  1726.  In  1726,  plates 
were  produced  in  those  denomina- 
tions as  well  as  a V2  rouble  (50 
kopeks  or  "poltina")  and  smaller 
pieces  of  5 kopeks  and  1 kopek,  the 
plates  were  intended  to  supple- 
ment (NOT  replace)  the  regular 
issue  coins  which  were  in  short 
supply  near  the  Ekaterina  mines. 


Swedish  1 725  half-daler  copper 
plate  coin  of  Frederick  I.  Struck 
at  the  Avesta  mint,  it  is  a 
common  date  and  type. 
Actual  size  is  3.5"  x 3.5". 
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Swedish  copper  plate  coins  were  used  as  samples  for  the  coins  and  the 
rouble  plate  coin  was  intended  to  be  the  same  size  as  the  then-current 
Swedish  2 daler  plate. 

The  Russian  plates  were  hand-hammered  with  a crowned,  double-headed 
eagle  in  each  of  the  four  corners.  In  the  center  was  a stamping  which  read 
Value  Grivna  Ekaterinburg  1726  or  whatever  other  denomination  it  was. 

Most  of  the  plates  produced  were  grivny  or  10  kopek  pieces.  Higher  denom- 
inations were  produced  in  only  tiny  amounts  for  a brief  period. 

In  December  of  1726,  the  entire  project  was  ordered  to  a halt.  However,  a 
few  pieces  dated  1727  were  produced. 

Those  plates  still  at  the  Ekaterinburg  mint  were  to  be  melted  and  all  plates 
that  could  be  recovered  from  circulation  were  withdrawn  and  destroyed. 
As  a result,  all  original  examples  of  Russian  copper  plate  money  are  very 
rare  today  and  seldom  available. 

The  1 kopek  and  5 kopek  coins  are  exceedingly  rare  (as  originals)  and 
although  they  have  appeared  for  sale  in  the  West,  there  is  little  hope  a 
collector  can  obtain  them.  An  example  of  the  1 kopek  (original,  not  a 
novodel)  realized  540  marks  in  auction  (or  about  US  $128  - in  1910!) 
(Klingert  Sale)  The  grivna  or  10  kopek  is  the  only  one  that  a collector  has 
any  real  hope  of  ever  owning  and  then  only  after  a long  wait  for  a piece  to 
be  offered. 

All  denominations  higher  than  10  kopeks  are  permanently  impounded  in 
museum  collections  an  it  is  extremely  unlikely  genuine  original  examples 
will  ever  be  available  to  collectors. 

There  have  been  numerous  forgeries  of  Russian  plate  money  which  have 
been  offered  for  sale,  either  as  original  or  novodels.  Brekke  offers  the  sensi- 
ble advice  that  "All  Collectors  must  be  cautioned  to  seek  expert  advice  if 
ever  offered  Russian  plate  money  in  any  denomination ". 

It  has  been  said  that  if  you  steal  from  one  author,  then  that  is  called 
"plagiarism".  However,  if  you  steal  from  many  different  authors,  then  that 
is  called  "research".  The  reader  will  appreciate  then  that  the  following 
references  proved  most  useful  in  preparing  this  "well-researched"  article  on 
copper  plate  money: 


Brekke,  B.F.,  The  Copper  Coinage  of  Imperial  Russia  1700-1917,  Ftirlagshuset  Norden 
AB  (Malmtt,  Sweden,  1977) 

Eklund,  O.P.,  Copper  Coins  of  Sweden  - Plate  Coins,  as  published  in  the  Numismatist, 
September  1941  issue. 

Mikhailovitch,  Grand  Duke  Georgii,  Monnaies  de  L’Empire  de  Russie  1725-1894,  Origi- 
nally published  in  Russian  as  the  Corpus  of  Russian  coins.  Translated  and  reprinted  in 
French  (minus  the  archival  documents)  by  Nadine  Tack6  (ne£  L^nivova)  and  reprinted 
from  the  French  edition  of  1916  by  Quarterman  Publications  in  1973.  A wonderful  book! 

Zander,  Randolph,  Russian  Copper  Plates,  as  published  in  issue  #3  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Russian  Numismatic  Society  as  edited  by  the  same  Randolph  Zander.  This  article  was 
originally  contributed  by  OIN  to  the  Numismatist  in  1968. 
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CROATIA’S  FIRST  COIN 


Peter  S.  Horvitz,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  NI  # 2215 


The  recent  recognition  by  most  of  the  world  community  of  the  independence  of 
Croatia  leads  us  to  expect  a new  coinage  for  this  land  in  the  near  future.  Already 
pattern  pieces  have  appeared  for  neighboring  Slovenia.  Unlike  Slovenia,  which  has 
never  had  its  own  national  coinage,  Croatia  has  a long,  if  very  spotty,  history  of 
coinage. 

The  last  time  Croatia  produced  coins  was  during  the  puppet  regime  imposed  by 
Germany  and  Italy  during  the  Second  World  War.  This  coinage  consisted  principally 
of  a 1941  zinc  coin  with  the  denomination  of  2 kune.  Aside  from  the  1941  2 kune, 
this  coinage  consists  of  various  patterns,  many  of  great  beauty.  The  one  kuna  of  1941 
is  listed  by  Krause-Mishler  as  a regular  issue,  but  this  piece  had  a very  small  issue 
and  no  real  circulation,  so  should  also  be  classified  as  a pattern. 

Prior  to  the  Second  World  War,  the  Ustasha  organization  of  Ante  Pavelic  issued 
tokens  dated  1934.  Due  to  their  similarity  to  the  1941  circulating  coins,  these  tokens 
are  often  classified  as  pattern  coins. 

In  1848,  in  reaction  to  the  Hungarian  revolt  of  that  year,  Josip  Jelacic,  the  local 
governor  of  Croatia,  issued  a pattern  coinage  consisting  of  two  denominations,  a silver 
one  gulden  and  a bronze  kreuzer.  This  coinage  was  quickly  suppressed  by  the 
Hapsburg  government. 

Prior  to  this  issue,  Croatia  had  no  independent  coinage  since  the  middle  ages.  Coins 
were  issued  in  Croatia  from  1 196  to  1235.  In  1235,  this  coinage  was  superseded  by 
a new,  more  consistent  coinage  with  a standard  design,  issued  for  "Slavonia,"  a 
geographical  term  of  fluctuating  definition,  but  always  of  an  extent  greater  than  just 
Croatia.  This  coinage  was  issued  until  1355.  From  1302  to  1312  there  also  appeared 
a coinage  issued  for  Croatia  and  Bosnia  in  imitation  of  Venetian  coins. 

During  the  period  of  independent  Croatian  coinage  of  1 196  to  1235,  the  authority  for 
their  issue  was  the  Hungarian  governors,  for  Croatia  had  been  a territory  of  the 
Hungarian  kingdom  since  1097.  Croatia  had  had  its  own  independent  kings  from  925 
to  1097,  but  no  coinage.  These  governors  issued  57  different  coins,  according  to 
Rengjeo’s  catalog.  Most  of  these  coins  had  widely  differing  designs. 

The  modern  shield  for  Croatia,  the  checker-board  design  of  twenty-five  silver  and  red 
squares,  was  not  adopted  until  the  fifteenth  century.  The  medieval  coins  use  the  older 
shield  of  Croatia,  a star  and  crescent  moon.  It  was  this  older  symbol  of  Croatia  that 
Jelacic  used  on  his  1848  issues. 

Of  all  these  early  coins,  only  the  very  earliest  (Rengjeo  1)  bears  an  inscription 
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indicating  that  it  was  issued  in  Croatia.  This  coin  is  a silver  denar  issued  by  Duke 
Andreas,  governor  of  Croatia,  under  the  Hungarian  king,  Emmerich  (1196-1204).  The 
obverse  shows  the  old  shield  of  Croatia,  the  crescent  moon  with  a star  above.  Around 
this,  within  border  lines,  is  the  inscription  ANDREASDCR-  or  "Andreas  Duke  of 
Croatia."  The  mintmark  in  the  inscription  is  a cross.  The  reverse  shows  a church 
gable  with  two  towers,  with  three  dots  and  a star  above. 


An  example  of  this  coin  is  in  the  Hungarian  National  Museum  in  Budapest,  but  there 
is  no  example  of  it  in  the  excellent  collection  of  the  Archaeological  Museum  in 
Zagreb  and  it  seems  to  be  quite  rare. 


This  coin  is  notable  not  only  as  the  earliest  Croatian  coin,  but  as  the  earliest  coin  of 
any  of  the  Yugoslav  territories.  Coins  did  not  appear  in  Serbia  before  1234;  in 
Dalmatia  before  c.  1250;  in  Bosnia  before  1322;  in  Cattaro  before  1331;  nor  in 
Ragusa  before  1337. 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 


"The  earliest  Indian  coins  seem  to  go  back  to  the  sixth  century  at  the  earliest.  They 
were  purely  Indian  in  weight  and  execution;  and  this  coinage  went  on  with  little 
change  for  several  centuries.  No  gold  was  minted,  but  silver  and  copper  coins  are 
extant  in  great  numbers.  Most  of  them  are  rather  crude  pieces  of  any  shape  (round, 
square,  rectangular,  etc.),  stamped  with  a great  number  of  devices  (Over  300  are 
known  including  the  sun  and  various  animals  and  symbols);  they  are  called  the 
clumsy  name  of  ’punch-marked’  coins.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  tribal  in  origin. 
Most  of  the  silver  coins  correspond  in  weight  to  the  karaspana,  but  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  double,  half  and  quarter  karaspana ; only  a very  few  minute 
silver  coins  correspond  to  the  krsnala,  i.e.,  one-sixteenth  of  a karaspana.  Copper 
coins  cannot  at  present  be  reduced  to  a single  standard,  as  their  variety  of  weight  is 
bewildering." 


Taken  from  p.  403,  History  of 
Mankind,  Volume  2,  The  Ancient 
World,  by  Luigi  Pared,  Paolo 
Brezzi  and  Luciano  Petech.  (New 
York:  Harper  & Row,  Publishers, 
1965). 
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(Submitted  by  R.  J.  Hebert) 


On  Turn  — of — the  — Century  Medals 

Raymond  J.  Hebert,  Rockville,  Maryland 


"Time  has  no  divisions  to  mark  its  passage,  there  is  never  a 
thunderclap  or  blare  of  trumpets  to  announce  the  beginning 
of  a new  month  or  year.  Even  when  a new  century  begins  it 
is  only  we  mortals  who  ring  bells  and  fire  off  pistols." 

Thomas  Mann:  The  Magic  Mountain  (1924) 

Translated  by  H.  T.  Lowe-Porter 

"The  wrackful  siege  of  batt'ring  days,"1  time,  is  one  force  over  which  we 
mortals  have  no  control.  Despite  all  attempts  to  keep  our  youthful  looks, 
the  wrinkles  and  gray  hair  eventually  appear.  We  may  want  to  disagree  that 
"He  (Time)  keeps  all  his  customers  still  in  arrears,  by  lending  them  minutes 
and  charging  them  years,"2  but  eventually  "Time's  winged  chariot"3  will  have 
his  way  with  mankind.  Is  it  that  we  want  to  deny  "this  ever-eating,  never- 
cloying,  all-devouring,  all-destroying"4  force  or,  unable  to  do  this,  to  attain 
some  measure  of  control  over  his  unquenchable  thirst?  By  putting  a value  on 
time,  do  we  achieve  this  control?  Can  we  agree  that  "As  we  advance  in  life, 
we  acquire  a keener  sense  of  the  value  of  time.  Nothing  else,  indeed,  seems 
of  any  consequence,  and  we  become  misers  in  this  respect."3  Do  we  think 
that  if  we  can  put  "this  maniac  scattering  dust"6  into  the  straitjacket  of  our 
terminology,  we  can  somehow  find  "an  antidote  against  his  opium"?7  Perhaps 
this  attempt  at  controlling  our  environment  and  its  forces  is  why  we  issue 
medals  commemorating  the  end  of  the  old  century  and  the  beginning  of  a new 
one.  Certainly  these  are  matters  a psychiatrist  might  address. 

Three  such  medals  are  the  subject  of  this  note--the  so-called  Jahrhundert- 
wende  medals,  a series  of  turn-of-the-century  medals  in  which  I have  had 
a deep  interest  for  some  two  decades.  It  is  a topical  series  that  has  long 
demanded  a catalogue,  and  I am  pleased  to  say  that  such  a work  may  not  be 
too  far  away  since  this  need  is  being  met  by  the  writing  team  of  James  0. 
Sweeney  and  Dr.  Robert  Turfboer.  Questions  they  may  be  expected  to  touch 
upon  are  the  definition  of  time;  its  division  into  past,  present,  and  future;  its 
beginning  and  end  or  its  endlessness;  and  its  relationship  to  eternity  or 
timelessness.  Perhaps  the  authors  will  look  at  the  relation  of  time  to  motion: 
Do  we  move  through  time  or  does  time  flow  by  us?  Whatever  they  produce 
will  be  of  interest,  I am  sure. 

Turn-of-the-century  medals  take  root,  for  the  most  part,  in  1700  and 
flourish  in  1800  and  1900,  particularly  among  Germans,  some  of  whose  best 
engravers  tried  their  hand  on  this  topic.  Is  there  something  in  the  German 
psyche,  I wonder,  that  lends  itself  to  this  subject? 

The  three  medals  illustrated  here  represent  the  best  of  these  endeavors  and 
show  the  use  of  time-related  iconography. 

The  obverse  of  medal  number  one  shows  the  bust  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III  of 
Prussia,  A.D.  1797-1840,  facing  left  with  the  legend  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  III 
KOENIG  VON  PREUSSEN  in  the  margin.  The  engraver's  name,  LOOS,  is  in  the 
exergue.  The  reverse  shows  an  eagle  holding  a laurel  wreath  in  its  beak  and 
standing  atop  a diverse  group  of  objects:  a caduceus,  a fasces,  coins,  a sword, 
and  the  like,  with  the  legend  IHM  DANKEN  WIR  AM  SCHLUSSE  DES  IAHRHUN- 
DERTS,  while  the  exergue  has  DES  FRIEDENS/  SEGNUNGEN/  1800.8 


Medal  number  one 


The  obverse  of  medal  number  two  shows  a pillar,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the 
number  XIX  and  at  whose  foot  a phoenix  arises  from  a flame.  To  the  right  of 
the  pillar  stands  an  angel  draping  a wreath  around  a female  figure  holding 
an  anchor.  The  legend  reads  SCHAU  WIE  ALLES  SICH  FREUT.  The  engraver's 
initials,  ST,  are  at  the  bottom.  The  reverse  shows  Apollo  holding  a lyre  in 
his  right  hand  and  driving  a quadriga  (a  team  of  four  horses  abreast  drawing 
a chariot)  in  the  clouds  to  the  right,  and  above  a putto  (a  small  angel),  with 
the  legend  DES  KOMMENDEN  WONNEIAHRHUNDERTS.9 


Medal  number  three 
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The  obverse  of  medal  number  three  shows  a Janus  head--the  bearded  face 
looking  left,  the  younger  face  looking  right,  and  both  wearing  wreaths-- 
flanked  by  a cornucopia  and  a torch.  The  legends  read  VERGANGEN  SEY  DAS 
OBEL,  FROH  DIE  ZUKUNET,  and,  In  the  exergue,  ZUM  SCHLUSS/  DAS  ACHT- 
ZEHNTEN/  IAHRHUNDERTS.  The  reverse  shows  a figure  playing  a flute  while 
sitting  under  a tree  in  a pastoral  scene,  with  the  sun  rising  in  the  left  and 
a farmhouse  in  the  right.  The  legend  reads  DER  EDLE  BAUM  VERBREITE 
SCHIRM  UND  FRUCHTE,  while  the  exergue  has  WUNSCH  ZUM/  NEUNZEHNTEN/ 
IAHRHUNDERT.1 0 

As  the  years  1999  and  2000  draw  near,  we  may  expect  to  see  a spate  of  turn- 
of-the-century  medals  as  well  as  millennium  medals  that  will  flood  the 
market  along  with  other  "collectibles."11  Let  us  hope  that  they  approach  in 
iconographic  ingenuity  and  style  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  earlier  times, 
rather  than  the  material  (much  of  which  is  of  meretricious  quality)  that  we 
see  displayed  in  current  exhibits.  We  should  also  expect  that  as  people 
recognize  these  as  highly  desirable  collectibles  a strong  market  for  them  will 
develop. 

Notes 


1.  William  Shakespeare,  Sonnets  LXV 

2.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Our  Banker 

3.  Andrew  Marvell,  To  His  Coy  Mistress 

4.  Jonathan  Swift,  On  Time 

6.  William  Hazlitt,  The  Feeling  of  Immortality  in  Youth 

6.  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  L 

7.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Urn-Burial,  V 

8.  This  medal  of  1800  is  #2073,  pp.  205-206,  of  Adolph  Weyl's  Die  Paul 
Henckel'schen  Sammlung  Brandenburger-Preussischer  Munzen  und 
Medaillen  (Berlin  1876).  See  also  #11687,  p.  222,  volume  3,  Numophy- 
lacii  Ampachlani,  a sale  in  Berlin  in  September  1835,  and  #682,  p.  170, 
Pax  in  Nummls,  a sale  in  Amsterdam  in  October  1913.  For  the  work  of 
Daniel  Friedrich  Loos  (1735-1818),  who  began  as  a die  cutter  in  Leipzig 
and  Magdeburg  and  became  from  1768  one  of  the  most  important  officials 
of  the  Berlin  mint  and  the  most  prominent  medalist  in  Prussia,  see  Fritz 
Kloepfer,  "Der  Medailleur  Daniel  Friedrich  Loos,"  Berliner  Numz,  no.  34 
(1972),  pp.  234-236,  and  Klaus  Sommer,  Die  Medaillen  des  koniglich 
preussischen  Hof-Medailleurs  Daniel  Friedrich  Loos  und  seine  Ateliers 
(Monographie  zur  Numismatik  und  Ordenskunde,  volume  2),  Osnabruck: 
BiblioVerlag  1981,  233  pp. 

9.  This  medal  of  1801  is  #11689,  p.  223,  volume  3,  Numophylacii  Ampachi- 
ani.  On  medalist  Franz  Stuckhart,  see  Jaroslav  Polakovlc,  "Tmavsky 
rodak  medailer  Frantisek  Stuckhart  (1781-1857),"  Numismaticke  Listy, 
3 xxxvli  (1982),  pp.  73-77,  with  a German  summary. 

10.  I have  not  succeeded  in  finding  a listing  for  this  piece. 


11.  The  Daily  Oklahoman  of  March  19,  1988,  reports  that  plans  are  being 
made,  along  with  reservations,  by  a group  calling  itself  the  Millennium 
Society  to  celebrate  the  millennium  on  December  31,  1999,  at  sites 
ranging  from  the  pyramids  to  Stonehenge  to  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 
See  also  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  27,  1988,  pp.  1 and  6 for  other 
comments  about  events  planned  for  the  millennium. 
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1922  Notgeld  of  the  City  of  Wittenburg  (of  Lutheran  fame)  Germany 
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Translation  of  the  reverse: 

"It  took  no  less  than  sixteen  wagons  with  four  horses  each  to  haul  one 
million  ransom  thalers  under  strictest  guard  from  Schwerin,  via 
Wittenburg,  before  Brunswick  released  Wittenburg." 

(in  dialect) 

"Those  solid  thalers  are  a thing  of  the  past. 

This  notgeld  paper  will  not  last." 


Submitted  by  Robert  Turfboer,  M.D. 
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NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 


"Among  the  most  favourite  diversions  of  the  free  cities  were  the  archery 
meetings,  which  answered  the  double  purpose  of  maintaining  and  improving  the  skill 
of  their  bowmen,  and  of  affording  a welcome  recreation;  and  as  all  classes  took  part 
in  them  also,  they  contributed  not  a little  to  counteract  the  evils  of  the  existing  social 
inequalities,  and  create  feelings  of  sympathy  and  brotherhood  even  with  the  lower 
orders,  who  were  still  far  from  the  legal  enjoyment  of  freedom.  This  was  one,  among 
many  reasons,  why  the  situation  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  free  cities  was  so  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  peasants,  who  had  no  share  in  the  enjoyments  of  those  above 
them,  but  on  the  contrary,  whose  bitterest  grievances  often  arose  out  of  the  pleasures 
of  their  lords.* 

Numberg  was  especially  distinguished  for  the  splendour  of  her  popular  festivals,  in 
which  even  the  learned  and  sedentary  classes  exercised  their  manual  dexterity.  At  the 
grand  archery  meeting  which  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century,  one  Dr.  Hoffner,  a 
learned  jurist,  who,  though  he  possessed  ’many  dusty  books’,  not  to  count  what  he 
carried  in  his  head,  was  accounted  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Nurnberg,  and  carried  off 
several  of  the  first  prizes.  More  than  once  he  won  a live  ox  - a somewhat 
embarrassing  present,  one  might  think,  to  a literary  man.  For  a long  time  before  these 
celebrations,  the  most  elaborate  preparations  went  on:  for  one  which  took  place  so 
late  as  the  year  1579,  we  find  that  a hundred  gold  medals  were  struck,  having  on  one 
side  the  arms  of  the  city,  and  on  the  reverse,  a rhyme  declaring  that  they  were  for  the 
most  skilful  bowman.  An  extensive  meadow  in  the  neighbourhood  was  fitted  up  for 
the  reception  of  guests,  with  twenty-one  large  and  handsome  tents  divided  into 
compartments  for  banqueting  and  divers  sports;  and  a piece  of  ground  for  practice  in 
shooting,  appropriated  to  each,  and  separated  by  columns  painted  red  and  white,  ’most 
pleasant  to  behold’  (gar  lustig  und  schon ),  and  at  certain  distances  was  a ’beautiful 
bower  with  green  boughs,’  and  in  the  midst  of  the  boughs  there  was  a garland,  a 
shield  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  city  for  which  the  tent  was  destined,  or  for  the 
seven  electoral  princes,  spiritual  and  temporal,  or  other  princes  of  nobles  from  the 
Palatinate,  Bavaria,  and  Franconia,  and  even  for  guests  from  Switzerland  and  still 
more  distant  places;  whilst  high  over  all,  as  was  proper,  floated  the  eagle  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  The  archery-ground  was  also  decorated  in  a manner  ’gar  lustig  und 
schon;  ’ and  upon  it  was  seen  a painted  figure  of  the  goddess  Fortune,  holding  in  her 
hand  a red  silk  banner,  which  waved  hither  and  thither,  and  was  never  for  a moment 
steady  in  one  place,  ’as  a manner  of  fortune  is.’ 

And  so  when  all  was  ready,  and  the  prizes  and  stakes  set,  they  began  to  shoot,  in 
God’s  name,  on  the  25th  of  July  and  the  shooting  lasted  six  days,  till  the  3 1st;  and 
one  of  Augsburg,  Steffan  Riedl,  a bowmaker  and  innkeeper  of  that  city,  gained  the 


* As  in  the  case  of  Barnebo  Visconti,  who  kept  5000  hunting  dogs,  which  the 
peasants  and  citizens  had  to  support.  Every  month  the  overseer  of  these  dogs  went 
round  to  examine  them,  and  see  whether  they  were  too  thin  or  too  fat,  and  in  either 
case,  the  people  who  had  the  charge  of  them  were  severely  punished,  so  that  this 
functionary  was  more  dreaded  than  any  officer  of  state. 
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first  prize  of  100  gold  gulden,  by  thirteen  unequalled  shots;  but  a bolt-maker  of 
Nurnberg  kept  close  up  to  him,  not  having  missed  one  out  of  twelve.  Afterwards,  the 
prizes  were  carried  round  in  grand  procession,  with  banners  and  music  (the  renowned 
trumpets  and  pipes  of  Nurnberg),  by  a company  of  little  boys  dressed  in  silk  and 
velvet,  with  silver  daggers  and  gold  chains,  having  for  their  captain  a great  fat  man, 
who  extra-ordinary  dimensions,  both  lengthways  and  breadthways,  had  obtained  for 
him  the  appellation  of  ’the  Ox’.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  a great  company  escorted  the 
best  archer,  by  moonlight,  back  to  his  quarters,  with  all  due  honours,  and  all  the 
guests  were  hospitably  and  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  senate,  mention  being 
especially  made  of  an  evening  potation  of  ’half  a pailful’  of  wine,  which  it  is  stated 
in  the  chronicles  was  emptied  by  many  of  the  visitors.  The  pail  used  in  Nurnberg 
must,  we  presume  have  been  of  somewhat  different  dimensions  from  ours.  On  the 
great  meadow  where  the  tents  were  pitched,  the  ’Hallersiese,’  a kitchen  of  vast 
dimensions,  was  erected,  where  roast  meat  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  geese,  ducks,  and 
other  poultry,  and  a proportionate  quantity  of  beer  and  wine,  supplied  good  cheer  to 
those  of  a lower  class,  and  the  excellence  of  the  ’roast  pig’  has  been  thoughtworthy 
of  especial  commemoration." 


Taken  from  Byways  of  History, 
by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett,  London, 
1850,  pp.  107-110. 

(Submitted  by  William  Snyder) 


ENGLISH  COUNTERSTAMP 


One  of  the  more  interesting  counterstamps  originating  from  the  coin  shortage  in  Great 
Britain  around  1810  is  the  coin  illustrated  here.  The  coins  is  a 1789  Eight  Real  piece 
from  Mexico.  The  counterstamp  is  by  Comford  Derbyshire  5 and  is  tariffing  the  coin 
at  5 Shillings.  The  remarkable  thing  about  the  counterstamp  is  the  engraving  on  the 
flattened  portion  of  the  reverse  of  the  coin. 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 

THE  PAUL  KARON  POTOSl  COB  COLLECTION.  Catalogued  by  Freeman  L. 
Craig.  San  Diego,  1990,  Ponterio  & Associates,  Inc.,  Sale  No.  42.  Soft  cover,  large 
8 1/2  by  11"  format,  104  pages  plus  29  full-page  plates  and  other  illustrations.  Sale 
date  was  March  17, 1990,  and  was  held  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Chicago.  Available 
from  Dale  Seppa,  103  North  Sixth  Avenue,  Virginia,  MN  55792.  Price  is  $15.00 
plus  postage. 

Should  a sale  catalogue  be  afforded  a book  review  is  the  question  I asked  myself  many 
times  before  I started  on  this  one.  After  discussing  it  with  several  people,  the  clear  cut 
consensus  was  yes,  in  a few  instances,  and  in  this  instance,  CERTAINLY  YES!  Over 
the  years  a few  outstanding  auction  catalogues  have  become  standard  references  in  then- 
specialized  fields.  This  catalogue  attained  that  status  the  day  that  it  was  issued.  The 
magnificient  Karon  Collection,  enhanced  by  the  expert  cataloguing  of  Freeman  Craig 
and  supplemented  with  scholarly  articles  by  Craig,  Torrey  McLean,  and  Barry  Stallard 
has  produced  a volume  which  is  a necessity  in  any  library  on  Spanish  Colonial  coinage. 

No  collector  should  purchase  a cob  before  reading  THE  PRACTICAL  BOOK  OF  COBS 
by  Frank  Sedwick.  Likewise,  one  should  not  contemplate  cobs  of  Potosi  without  the 
Karon/Ponterio  catalogue  in  hand.  Upon  receipt  of  my  first  copy  of  the  catalogue  I 
recognized  it  significance  and  immediately  ordered  a second  copy.  One  copy  resides  in 
my  collection  of  Ponterio  catalogues.  The  other  has  become  a working  reference. 

An  unusual  feature  of  this  catalogue  makes  it  an  ideal  reference.  Most  catalogues  of 
Hispanic  coins  are  arranged  by  reign,  with  all  the  coins  of  one  king  being  listed  under 
his  name,  then  passing  to  a listing  of  the  coins  of  the  next  king.  It  is  a classic 
arrangement,  undeserving  of  criticism.  However,  the  Karon/Ponterio  catalogue  is 
divided  by  denomination,  subdivided  by  king,  and  further  subdivided  by  assayer.  This 
layout  provides  exceptional  ease  in  looking  up  an  individual  coin.  I installed  index  tabs 
on  my  working  copy  and  am  able  to  look  up  a given  coin  in  seconds. 

Due  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Karon  Collection,  information  can  be  found  for 
almost  any  Potosi  cob  offered.  Photographs  are  uniformly  excellent.  While  impractical 
to  provide  photographs  of  all  the  coins,  photographs  are  not  limited  to  high  value  coins, 
but  cover  a complete  range  of  denominations,  dates,  and  important  varieties.  The 
pricing  information  is  generally  valid  if  changing  market  conditions  are  factored  in. 
The  exception  seems  to  be  the  quarter  and  half  reales  which  sold  at  prices  which  I 
believe  to  be  well-under  market.  For  example,  in  a recent  sale,  a quarter  real  which 
garnered  $30.00  in  the  Karon/Ponterio  Sale  realized  $125.00  against  a $200.00  esti- 
mate. 

Another  almost  unique  feature  of  the  catalogue  is  that  all  coins  are  listed  individually. 
No  group  lots  were  sold,  which  provides  a clarity  most  auction  catalogues  lack.  I 
believe  that  this  is  owed  to  the  Karon-Craig-Ponterio  combination  and  their  well- 
known  dedication  to  their  chosen  vocation/avocation.  Karon,  in  particular,  is  well- 
known  for  "putting  something  back  into  numismatics"  and  the  catalogue  and  philoso- 
phy which  caused  it  to  be  produced  as  a work  of  art,  as  opposed  to  a mere  auction 
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catalogue,  clearly  demonstrates  that  trait.  Of  importance,  the  annotated  list  of  informa- 
tional sources  is  an  excellent  guide  to  sources  for  the  study  of  Peruvian  and  Bolivian 
colonial  coinage. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  a large  overhang  of  these  catalogues  available  in  the  market 
place.  For  example,  one  dealer  has  recently  advertised  a single  copy  for  as  much  as 
$40.00.  Whatever  the  number  available,  once  the  last  copies  are  gone,  it  will  be  available 
infrequently  in  book  auctions  until  rising  bids  mandate  a reprint  many  years  hence. 

Reviewed  by  John  R.  McIntyre. 


MONEY  AND  BANKING:  Illustrated  by  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  By  Horace  White. 
Reprint  of  the  original  1895  edition.  Hardcover,  488  pages,  5 full  size  pages  of 
plates.  Out  of  print,  new  but  shop  worn  copies  are  available  from  Dale  Seppa,  103 
Sixth  Avenue  North,  Virginia,  MN  55792.  Price  is  $12.00  postpaid. 

This  is  a partial  review,  because  I did  not  read  the  entire  book.  The  majority  of  it  would 
not  be  of  interest  to  the  average  world  numismatist  due  to  the  fact  that  it  focuses  so  tightly 
on  the  United  States.  For  this  reason,  the  book  should  probably  not  be  considered  a 
"reading  book"  but  rather  a reference  book  to  help  us  with  those  areas  where  it  sheds  light 
on  foreign  currencies. 

Part  I,  Book  One,  "EVOLUTION  OF  MONEY,"  uses  about  38  pages  to  cover  money  as 
a commodity,  general  principles  of  money,  coinage  and  legal  tender.  It  is  a good 
overview  for  those  who  do  not  have  more  detailed  introductions.  Part  I,  Book  Two, 
"THE  GOLD  STANDARD,"  should  be  of  use  to  those  numismatists  interested  in 
monetary  policy  of  the  major  foreign  countries  during  the  19th  century.  After  commencing 
with  the  U.S.  and  England,  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Austria,  and  India  are  covered  in 
detail.  The  smaller  countries  not  covered  were  often  effected  by  the  decisions  made  and 
implemented  in  the  larger  countries  so  it  should  be  of  value  to  those  interested  in 
countries  not  included.  The  Brussels  Monetary  Conference  of  1892  is  given  about  30 
pages  of  in-depth  coverage.  The  section  closes  with  about  12  pages  of  general 
conclusions. 

Part  II,  Book  One,  covers  the  general  characteristics  of  Fiat  Money  as  well  as  a detailed 
look  at  U.S.  Colonial  Paper  Money  which  includes  two  full  plates  of  U.S.  notes.  This 
section  is  over  100  pages  so  is  quite  detailed.  Part  II,  Book  Two,  is  a detailed  survey  of 
U.S.  Banks  which  includes  principles  of  operations  and  a detailed  history  of  the  most 
important  institutions.  Almost  200  pages  are  devoted  to  this  section. 

Appendices  A through  H,  while  brief,  provide  information  which  is  very  hard  to  obtain 
from  commonly  available  sources.  Some  of  the  appendices  of  interest  are:  Recent 
Bitmetallist  Movements  in  Germany,  Mr.  Shaw's  History  of  Currency,  and  the  Market 
Ratio  of  Silver  to  Gold,  1793-1895. 

Reviewed  by  David  B.  Fiero. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Richard  Margolis,  P.  O.  Box  2054,  Teaneck,  NJ  07666:  Want  to  purchase  the  Sept. 
2,  1991  issue  of  World  Coin  News.  I will  pay  $10.00,  but  only  require  a single  copy, 
so  please  write  before  mailing. 

Phil  Wing,  P.  O.  Drawer  58024,  Cincinnati,  OH  45258:  British  Coins  Wanted  - 
All  Hammered  silver  and  gold  coins  Fine  or  Better.  All  silver  coins  1660-1760  VF 
or  better.  All  gold  Guineas  VF  or  better.  Will  buy  for  cash  or  trade  for  other  coins. 
Please  send  or  write. 

NI  ATTRIBUTION  SERVICE:  The  N1  Attribution  Service  will  accept  items  for 
attribution.  Please  refer  to  page  201  of  the  September,  1990  issue  for  rules  regarding 
items  sent  in,  or  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Attribution  Service  at  the  regular  Dallas 
address  before  sending  items. 

NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

"Most  of  the  Celtic  coins  had  a head  on  one  side  and  a pattern  based  on  an  animal 
on  the  other.  The  heads  are  presumed  to  be  Celtic  gods  while  the  animals  range  from 
horses  to  boars,  lions,  bears,  cattle,  goats  and  eagles.  Chariots  also  appear  on  some 
of  the  coins.  The  earliest  Celtic  coins  were  struck  by  the  Celts  of  Transylvania  in 
silver  and  showed  mythological  symbols.  As  the  Celts  came  under  Roman  influence, 
their  coinage  became  inscribed  with  the  tribal  name. 

"Caesar  also  mentions  the  iron  bars  of  standard  weight  which  were  used  as  currency. 
Some  of  these  have  been  found  and  appear  to  be  unfinished  swords  used  by  tribesmen 
of  the  west  as  a means  of  barter." 


Taken  from  Peter  Beresford  Ellis, 
Caesar’s  Invasion  of  Britain.  N.Y.:  New 
York  University  Press  1978,  p.  56-57. 

(Submitted  by  R.  J.  Hubert) 

********************************************************************* 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

"A  provisional  catalogue  of  Danish  church-bells  with  cast  impressions  of  coins  was 
established,  and  it  worked  out  that  this  custom,  which  is  known  from  the  late  14th 
century  till  the  early  20th  century,  was  especially  widespread  in  the  late  15th  century." 

Taken  from  A SURVEY  OF  NUMISMATIC 
RESEARCH  1985-1990,  Vol.  1,  Brussels 
1991.  "Scandinavia",  by  J.  S.  Jensen, 
p.330. 
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